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In verifying mathematical studies of telephone trunking, counters representing telephone trunks are 
drawn at random from the hopper, to remain on the moving belts during various holding times 
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Modulation in the G-1 Carrier System 


By E. C. BLESSING 
Toll Development Department 


NEW member of the carrier 
family, christened the “G-1 
Carrier Telephone,” is a single- 

channel system designed for open- 
wire circuits ranging from about five 
to twenty-five miles in length. Power 
is required and carrier is generated 
only at one terminal, which for this 
reason is called the “active” terminal 
to distinguish it from the other or 
“inert” terminal. Carrier is trans- 
mitted to the inert terminal over the 
open-wire line for both modulation 
and demodulation. The general fea- 
tures of the system are shown in the 
simplified schematic of Figure 1. At 
the active terminal, voice currents for 
the carrier channel travel first through 
a low-pass filter, then through the 
“modem” unit where they are modu- 
lated by carrier from a vacuum-tube 
oscillator, then through the line filter, 
which separates the carrier from the 
voice frequencies, and thence out over 
the line. Transmission in the opposite 
direction takes place in a similar man- 
ner, the same modem serving both as 
a modulator and demodulator. The 
inert terminal is similar to the active 
terminal except that it has a phase 
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corrector, and the oscillator and 
power supply are absent. 

One of the major developments that 
have made this simple system possible 
is the copper-oxide modem unit—a 
set of copper-oxide varistors which, 
through their non-linear resistance 
characteristic, modulate and demodu- 
late by a process of rectification. This 
unit consists of four varistor assem- 
blies, which are three-quarters of an 
inch square and three-eighths of an 
inch thick. The copper-oxide ele- 
ments used in the modem units are 
small disks of copper, about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter and 
one-thirty-second inch thick, with 
a layer of cuprous oxide on one side. 
Such disks have the peculiar property 
of presenting a low resistance when 
connected to a source of emf of one 
polarity, and a high resistance when 
the polarity of the source is reversed. 
A typical characteristic of such a disk 
is shown in Figure 2 

A number of these disks are ar- 
ranged in a series-parallel group to 
form a varistor element, and four of 
these elements are arranged in the 
form of a Wheatstone bridge as indi- 
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Fig. 1—Simplified block schematic of the G-1 carrier telephone 
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cated in the illustration. Stripped of 
all but the bare essentials required for 
modulation, the circuit would be as 
shown at the top of Figure 3. Here the 
oscillator is represented by a high- 
frequency a-c. generator, and another 
generator, serving as the source of the 
voice currents, may be considered as 
generating a pure tone, giving a sim- 
ple sine wave. The high-frequency 
generator has the higher potential, 
and thus controls the action of the 
varistors. In explaining the action of 
the circuit, the varistor elements may 
be considered as ideal, that is, as of- 
fering no impedance with a potential 
of one polarity across them, and as of- 
fering infinite impedance with the op- 
posite polarity. Current will flow 
through the varistor assembly only 
when the base of the triangle, which 
is used as the symbol for the varistor 
element, is positive. 

The two sides of the line are con- 
nected to opposite vertices of the 
bridge, and the varistors in the two 
branches leading from these vertices 
are arranged with opposite polarities 
toward the vertex. Thus in one branch 
the base of the triangle is toward the 
vertex, and in the other, the apex is 
toward the vertex. Only one of these 
branches can thus be conducting at 
a time, and the flow of current 
shifts from one branch to the other 
with a change in the line polarity. 
The two conducting paths are indi- 
cated by the two lower diagrams of 
Figure 3. The modem unit thus acts as 
a two-pole double-throw switch con- 
nected as a reversing switch and 
operated by the oscillator. If the voice 
generator were a battery, for example, 
the modem unit would reverse the 
current flow in the line with each 
change in polarity of the oscillator, 
but due to the synchronized action of 
the modem unit at the other end of the 
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line, the current into the receiving re- 
sistance would remain in the same 
direction. 

Through this rough analogy, the 
modulation and demodulation pro- 
cess may be easily understood. In 
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Fig. 2—Typical resistance-voltage charac- 
teristic of a copper-oxide disk 


Figure 4, the two modem units are 
replaced by two-pole double-throw 
reversing switches, and the oscillator 
may be considered as a motor-driven 
mechanism (not shown on the sketch) 
to operate the two switches in unison 
and at oscillator frequency. The 
generator representing the voice at 
the transmitting end gives a sine wave, 
indicated at the lower left, which 
causes a current to flow to the upper 
and lower terminals of the reversing 
switch. This switch, which is being 
moved back and forth at a much 
higher frequency than that of the 
voice-frequency generator, reverses 
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the current flow into the line, and 
gives a wave form as shown in the 
center of the illustration. 

An analysis of this wave into a 
Fourier series would show that the 
principal components were an upper 
and lower sideband of the carrier—or 
switching—frequency. The action of 
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Fig. 3—Through its rectifying properties 


the modem unit acts as a two-pole double- 
throw switch 


this switch, and of the modem unit it 
represents, is thus a simple modula- 
tion—producing a carrier and two 
sidebands from a carrier and voice 
frequency. At the receiving end of the 
line, however, the switch, operating 
in unison with that at the sending 
end, acts as a demodulator, and re- 
sults in a current flow into the re- 
ceiving resistance of the same fre- 
quency as that of the voice-frequency 
generator at the sending end. If the 
transmitting generator and the re- 
ceiving resistance are interchanged, 
transmission in the opposite direction 
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will take place in an exactly similar 
manner. 

In this example it has been as- 
sumed that the two switches move in 
exact synchronism. In the actual cir- 
cuit, however, the driving power is the 
output of the oscillator, which must 
be transmitted over the line to control 
the action of the modem unit at the 
inert terminal. In passing over the 
line, the carrier current suffers a phase 
shift, with the result that the modem 
unit at the inert terminal does not 
change its operating condition at the 
same instant as that at the active 
terminal, but at some later time. 
Since the sideband frequencies suffer 
the same average phase shift, how- 
ever, this does not cause any diff- 
culty, because the change in condition 
of the modem unit at the inert end is 
made at the correct time with respect 
to the sideband frequencies. 

When the inert terminal is trans- 
mitting, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent. Assuming that the phase shift 
over the line is 6 degrees, the modem 
unit at the inert terminal will act 6 
degrees behind that at the active 
terminal. This phase difference has no 
effect on the signals put on the line at 
the inert terminal, and, ignoring the 
switching or carrier-frequency com- 
ponent, the line current will be identi- 
cal to I, of Figure 4. This current also 
suffers a phase shift of @ degrees in 
passing back to the active unit, with 
the result that there it is 2 6 degrees 
out of phase with the switching ac- 
tion of the modem unit. If @ is 45 de- 
grees or any odd multiple of 45 de- 
grees there will be no output of signal 
frequency received at the active 
terminal. If it is 90 degrees or any 
multiple of go degrees the full output 
of signal current is received at the 
active terminal. 

The reasons for this may be seen by 
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studying the result of operating switch 
A (Figure 4) out of phase with switch 
B. Typical possibilities are shown in 
Figure 5 where the upper left curve 
corresponds to the central one of 
Figure 4. This current, supposed to 
have been formed by the action of the 
reversing switch (or the modem unit) 
at the inert terminal, has passed over 
the line to the active terminal and is 
ready for demodulation. With perfect 
synchronism between the two switches 
(no phase shift in the line) the switch 
will operate at positions A, B, C, D, 
etc., and by reversing the direction of 
flow at those points will give the true 
signal current shown immediately 
below it, where the reversed sections 
of current are shown dotted. 

With a 45-degree phase shift in 
the line, the inert unit operates 45 de- 
grees behind the active unit because 
of the phase shift suffered by the car- 
rier. The modulated wave, already 
shifted 45 degrees because of this fact, 
is shifted another 45 degrees in trans- 
mission back to the active terminal 
and thus arrives there go degrees be- 


A 


hind the operation of the switch. In- 

stead of operating at points A, B, C, 
etc., therefore, the switch operates at 
a, b, c, etc., that is, 90 degrees ahead 
of these points. In operating at “a” 
it reverses the section of current from 
“a” to “A.” At “A” it does not operate 
but the current on the line reverses at 
that point, which gives the effect of a 
reversal. Operation at ““b” again gives 
a reversal and soon. The result, shown 
at III of Figure 5, is a current whose 
principal components are sidebands of 
double the carrier frequency, and no 
signal frequency is present since at 
signal frequency each positive pulse of 
current is offset by an approximately 
equal negative pulse. 

When the phase shift of the line is 
90 degrees, however, the modulated 
current will arrive at the active 
terminal 180 degrees behind the 
switch (or modem) action. Thes witch 
operation that took place at “A” with 
perfect synchronization (curve II) 
will now take place at “O,” so that 
the first pulse of current will be re- 
versed. The next switching operation 
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Fig. 4—Through the action of the modem units and the carrier, a voice potential E 
results in a current I, in the line and a current Iz in the receiver at the other end 
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will take place at ‘‘A”’ but as the cur- 
rent in the line also changes direction 
at this point, the direction of flow will 
not change in the receiving circuit. 
The overall result is the curve shown 
at IV, which is the true signal cur- 
rent. It is shifted in phase 180 de- 
grees with respect to the original sig- 
nal, but this does not affect the sound 
received, which is a function of fre- 
quency rather than of phase. 
Because of these facts, a phase 
shifter is incorporated in the inert 
terminal, and is adjusted to build out 
the phase shift of the line to approxi- 
mately go degrees or some multiple 
thereof. The combination of line and 
phase shifter thus causes a phase shift 
of approximately go degrees, and 
as a result the maximum amplitude 
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is always obtained in the output. 

While the general principle on 
which the system operates is fairly 
simple, considerable development was 
required to meet the requirements 
placed for the class of service required 
of it. The G-1 carrier system employs 
no amplifiers, and as a result every 
effort has been made to keep down 
the losses. Since an appreciable pro- 
portion of the total loss occurs in the 
modem units, considerable time was 
spent by the Research Department in 
developing manufacturing methods 
that would produce varistors of high 
efficiency. An extended study was also 
required to determine the number, 
size, and arrangement of the copper 
oxide disks in the modem unit. Pre- 
cautions had to be taken also to pro- 
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Fig. s—Effects of various amounts of phase shift over the line on demodulation at the 
active unit 
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tect this unit from high voltages, 
which would break down the active 
surfaces. This is accomplished by a 
neon tube connected across the line 
side of each modem unit. These tubes 
cause practically no loss to the trans- 
mitted currents, but effectively short- 
circuit the modem units when the 
voltage on the line rises above a criti- 
cal value. 

Considerable study was also re- 
quired to make the oscillator, which 
is bridged across the line, present a 
high impedance, and thus not to pro- 
duce serious transmission losses. Power 
for the oscillator is obtained from the 
commercial a-c. supply through a 
copper-oxide rectifier unit incorpo- 
rated in the active terminal. To pre- 
vent voltage variations in the com- 


mercial supply from causing unde- 
sirable variations in the carrier po- 
tential, a voltage stabilizing circuit 
was incorporated, consisting of a 
silicon-carbide varistor bridged across 
the secondary winding of the oscil- 
lator coil. 

The G-1 carrier telephone system 
was designed primarily to provide a 
compact, inexpensive, easily installed 
system for operation over relatively 
short lengths of open-wire line. Its 
loss-frequency characteristic is indi- 
cated in Figure 6, which shows a 
typical characteristic for a system 
operating over a 25-mile open-wire 
line with 600 feet of 22-gauge cable 
at each end. Its simplicity, perform- 
ance, and cost are such as to make it 
suited to short-haul applications. 
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Fig. 6—Typical loss-frequency characteristic of the 
G-1 carrier telephone 
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Around-the-World Radio Echoes 


By A. C. PETERSON, JR. 
Radio Transmission Development 


INCE the earliest experiments 
with long wire telephone cir- 
cuits, echoes have been a source 
of annoyance. They are normally 
caused by the reflection of energy at 
impedance irregularities along the 
transmission path. In radio transmis- 
sion, where the signal energy is con- 
fined only by the earth and the iono- 
sphere, echoes are caused by the sig- 
nal arriving at the receiver after trav- 
elling over different paths. Since these 
paths may differ considerably in 
length, there is a corresponding dif- 
ference in the time of arrival of the 
signals, and thus the effect on recep- 
tion is similar to that of echoes caused 
by reflection on wire lines. 
Radio waves passing between two 
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points on the earth follow great circle 
paths, that is, paths lying wholly in a 
plane determined by the two points 
and the center of the earth. For any 
two points which are not diametri- 
cally opposite each other there is only 
one such plane, but there are two di- 
rections that a radio signal can take in 
passing from one point to the other. 
This is illustrated at the left of Figure 
1 for transmission from London to 
New York. One path extends west- 
erly from London in the great circle 
plane, and the other follows a reverse 
track around the earth in an easterly 
direction from London. The direct 
signal, having much the shorter dis- 
tance to travel, reaches New York 
first, while the reverse-path signal, 
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travelling farther, arrives later, and 
appears as an echo. 

Besides these two paths in opposite 
directions there are also echo paths 
due to signals passing the receiver, 
completely encircling the earth one or 
more times, and being received again 
on each transit at a diminishing in- 
tensity. A signal may start easterly 
from London, reach New York, and 
then continue on around the world one 
or more times before it becomes in- 
audible. Such echo paths are illus- 
trated in the center of Figure 1. A 
signal may also start westerly from 
London, and after reaching New York 
continue on around the world as indi- 
cated at the right of the illustration. 
From the point of view of the receiver, 
echoes fall into two groups: one group, 
called front around-the-world echoes, 
reaches the receiver from the same 
direction as the direct signal; the other 
group, including the reverse-path and 
rear around-the-world echoes, is re- 
ceived from a direction 180 degrees 
from the direct signal. 

Short-wave transmission over long 
distances depends largely on the re- 
flection of the waves back and forth 
between the earth and the ionized 
layer high overhead. The reflecting 

DIRECT SIGNAL 
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REVERSE PATH AND REAR AROUND-THE- 
WORLD ECHOES 
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behavior of the ionized layer is a func- 
tion of both the frequency of the 
waves and the exposure of the layer to 
light from the sun. When the ionized 
layer is in darkness, frequencies above 
about 10,000 kilocycles are not re- 
flected for the most part, and thus 
long-distance transmission at these 
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Fig. 2—One-half of the surface of the earth 
is always illuminated by the sun, but at an 
altitude of 150 kilometers the illumination 
extends about 12 degrees beyond the illumi- 
nated surface of the earth, as shown above 


higher frequencies becomes poor. 
When the layer is illuminated, how- 
ever, these frequencies are reflected, 
and long-distance transmission be- 
comes possible. As a 
result of these facts it 
is common practice in 
radio transmission to 
use the higher frequen- 
cies for daylight condi- 
tions over the trans- 
mission path, and the 
lower frequencies for 
nighttime conditions. 


WORLD ECHOES For the transition per- 


Fig. 1—A radio signal from London to New York may daylight, frequencies in 
cause an echo by travelling around the world in either a the neighborhood of 
westerly or an easterly direction, and in either direction it ten thousand kilocy- 


may encircle the earth one or more times 
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Fig. 3—Lighting conditions for the position of the earth at 
1:30 p.m. Greenwich Mean Time for December 21 


Since the altitude of 
the refracting layer is 
from 100 to 250 kilo- 
meters, an around-the- 
world signal path is 
never entirely in dark- 
ness so that frequen- 
cies much below 10,000 
kilocycles seldom ex- 
perience around-the- 
world echoes. On the 
other hand, there are 
times of the year when 
certain paths may be 
completely in daylight. 
Under these compara- 
tively uniform and fav- 
orable conditions of il- 
lumination, there is 
every likelihood that 
around-the-world ech- 
oes will be prevalent at 
higher frequencies. 

Illumination of the 
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ionosphere beyond the 
shadow line at the 
earth’s surface is 
lustrated by Figure 2, 
which represents con- 
ditions when the 
earth’s axis is at right 
angles to the sun’s 
rays. This occurs 
around March 21 and 
September 21. During 
winter in the northern 
hemisphere, the north 
pole is tilted about 23 
degrees away from, 
and in summer the 
same amount toward, 
the sun. The tilt is such 
that only great circle 
paths passing within 
some 4000 kilometers 
of the poles are ever 
totally illuminated at 
ionized layer heights 


Fig. 4—Lighting conditions for the position of the earth at 
7:30 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time on December 21 
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of 150 kilometers. It is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that echoes will oc- 
cur frequently on around-the-world 
paths that are more than this distance 
from the poles. The time of day and 
season of the year when they are most 
apt to appear on favorable paths may be 
readily determined by computation. 

At an altitude of 150 kilometers the 
great circle path between New York 
and London is entirely illuminated 
around June 21 and December 21 at 
certain times of the day. The accom- 
panying photographs of a globe il- 
luminated by sunlight illustrates the 
seasonal shift of sunlight effects. The 
light areas in each case correspond to 
illumination at a height of 150 kilo- 
meters. The picture at the head of 
this article represents conditions at 
1:30 A.M. Greenwich time on June 21, 
and Figure 3 shows conditions at 1:30 
p.M. December 21. At both these times 
the great circle path between New 
York and London, which is marked 
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WMN 14,590 KC LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
1428 GMT NOVEMBER 22,1933 
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NOVEMBER 22,1933 
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LSN 21,020 KC HURLINGHAM, ARGENTINA 
0030 GMT c MARCH 13, 1936 
Fig. 6—Around-the-world echoes as they 
were recorded at Netcong, New ‘Fersey 


on the globe, is entirely illuminated; 
around 7:30 A.M. and at 7:30 P.M. on 
any day of the year 


only about sixty per 
cent of the path is il- 


DECEMBER 


luminated, as shown in 
Figures 4 and 5. Curves 
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showing the percentage 
illumination of the New 
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York-London path for 
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the various months are 


illustrated by Figure 


ARY 5. Observations indi- 


cate that the average 
intensity of the echoes 
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varies in about the 
same way as the per- 
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PER-CENT OVERHEAD PATH ILLUMINATED AT 150 KILOMETERS 


Although total illumi- 
nation occurs on paths 
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Fig. s—Percentage illumination of the around-the-world 
great circle path from London to New York for various months 


of the year 
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through New York and 
Buenos Aires, around- 
the-world echoes are 
only rarely encoun- 
tered here because 
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these paths have to pass over the 
polar regions where the attenuation is 
great. The most likely time of occur- 
rence is around the equinoxes, and 
echoes are then occasionally observed. 

Due to the long around-the-world 
path, the echoes described above are 
considerably attenuated even on oc- 
casions when conditions are favorable 
for their transmission. The echo signal 
is rarely found to have a serious effect 
on the intelligibility of fixed-carrier 
radiotelephone circuits. 

Oscillograph records made at Net- 
cong, New Jersey, of around-the- 
world echoes received on various 
short-wave radio circuits are shown 
in Figure 6. When the receiver and 
transmitter are located close together, 
the direct signal will have a negligible 
time of transmission, while the around- 


the-world echo will be delayed by 
about 138 milliseconds. This is shown 
by A of the illustration. For a reverse- 
path echo, the difference in time of re- 
ception is the difference in the lengths 
of time required for the signal to go 
around the reverse path and along the 
direct path. For the London to New 
York circuit this amounts to the dif. 
ference between IIg and Ig milli- 
seconds or 100 milliseconds, and is 
illustrated at B. For a front around- 
the-world echo, illustrated at C, the 
difference in time of reception will be 
the time required for the signal to en- 
circle the earth. Assuming that the 
signals travel at the velocity of light, 
the actual measured echo delays 
would require a path length about 
three and three-tenths per cent greater 
than the circumference of the earth. 


Fig. 7—Early morning in April or September 
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Fields Caused by Remote Thunderstorms 


By K. E. GOULD 
Protection Development 


ELEPHONE lines are known 
to experience occasional dis- 
turbances from lightning and 
also from accidental short-circuits on 
power lines. Under some circum- 
stances, it may be difficult to tell 
whether an observed disturbance 
comes from the one or the other. If 
there were no thunderstorms in the 
locality at the time, it might seem 
that the disturbance must have had 
its origin in a transitory upset of 
normal operating con- 
ditions in some neigh-  y, 
boring power system. § 
But this would not be @& 
a correct inference if 
thunderstorms at con- 
siderable distances are 
capable of producing, 
in telephone lines, dis- 
turbances of the same 
general character as 
those in question. 
Thunderstorms set 
up transient electro- 
magnetic waves which 
are propagated in all 
directions and which, 
if picked up by tele- 
phone wires, would ap- 
pear as induced volt- 
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rangements, the locality from which 
the disturbances come, and comparing 
the storm centers thus found with the 
storm areas shown on the weather 
map for the corresponding time. This 
was done in a recent investigation in 
which the writer participated. 

The method of measurement used 
was to determine the voltages induced 
in grounded circuits by the distant 
storm. These circuits, or “probes,” 
consisted of two wires several hundred 


ages. If these local dis- 
turbances are actually 
due to distant storms, 
it is reasonable to as- 
sume that this fact 
could be established 
by determining, with 
suitable circuit ar- 
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Fig. 1—Characteristic wave-forms of voltages which were 
induced in telephone circuits by distant lightning storms 
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feet long located at right angles to 
each other. The voltage induced in 
each line was applied, after amplifica- 
tion, to one of the pairs of plates of a 
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PROBE 


PROBE 


OSCILLOGRAPH 


Fig. 2—The test circuits comprised two 
wires, called “probes,” each several hundred 
feet long located at right angles to each other 


cathode-ray oscillograph. The direc- 
tion from which the disturbance came 
could then be determined by measur- 
ing the slope of the oscillograph image 
obtained, which was, in general, a 


straight line. By providing two sets of 
probes located several hundred miles 
apart and making directional meas- 
urements at both places simulta- 
neously, a base line was established 
from which the location of the storm 
could be found by triangulation. It 
was principally in the use of the short 
earth-return circuits instead of loops 
or spaced aerials, and measuring 
equipment which responded to a wide 
band of frequencies, that the present 
work differed from that of other in- 
vestigators. 

In the summer of 1934, the meas- 
urements described were made at 
various pairs of points in different 
parts of the country. Whippany, New 
Jersey, was used in all the tests as one 
of the pair of test stations and for the 
second location points were chosen at 
which it was thought that the fields 
produced by remote thunderstorms 
would be particularly large. These 


Fig. 3—Oscillographic records were made of the voltages induced simultaneously in the 
two test circuits 
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were at Cadillac, Mich- 67 


igan; Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; and Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Base lines 
in substantially differ- 
ent directions were 
thus made available 
for the triangulation 
measurements. 

The essential fea- 
tures of the equipment 
employed in making 
these directional meas- 
urements are illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 
The probe lines were 
2000 feet long at Whip- 
pany and 500 feet at 
the other points. Am- 
plifiers were inserted | 
between the probes | 
and the cathode ray 
oscillograph, so that 
satisfactory oscillo- 
graphic deflections 
could be obtained. 
These amplifiers were 
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most constant gain for 
frequencies from 1 kil- 
ocycle to 40 kilocycles 
and the phase shifts of 
the two amplifiers used with a single 
oscillograph were practically the same 
at any given frequency in this range. 
The cathode-ray oscillograph was of a 
portable type with a sealed-off glass 
tube and it had an external photo- 
graphic recorder. 

Some typical oscillographic records 
from the Whippany and Cadillac 
tests are shown in Figure 3. The di- 
rection of propagation of the tran- 
sient field can be found from the 
slopes of the straight lines. Some of 
the records were open figures. These 
were caused by complex field changes 
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Fig. 4—Storm areas found by electrical measurements agreed 
with storms reported by the weather bureau 


and could not be used in the analysis 
of the data. The upper film gives the 
directional measurements at Whip- 
pany which were made simulta- 
neously with those at Cadillac as 
shown on the second film. The third 
and fourth films are similar to the first 
and second, respectively. 

Figure 4 shows, as crosses inside the 
dotted quadrilaterals, the locations of 
the storms found by the triangulation 
measurements. Each of these loca- 
tions was indicated by a number of 
concurring records. The storms num- 
bered 1 to 11, inclusive, were located 
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from the Cadillac tests, 12 to 14 from 
the Eau Claire tests, 15 to 18 from the 
Atlanta tests and 19 from the Hagers- 
town tests. The quadrilaterals indi- 
cate the areas over which it seemed 
advisable to look for thunderstorms 
to correlate with the respective loca- 
tions shown by the directional meas- 
urements. They represent areas 
bounded by the directions +5 de- 
grees from the average direction indi- 
cated by these measurements. Thun- 
derstorms which agreed most closely 
in location and time of occurrence 
with the results of the triangulations 
are shown in Figure 4 by small circles. 
They were taken largely from detailed 
reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau. The correlation obtained be- 
tween the triangulation measurements 
and reported thunderstorms was satis- 
factory, particularly since it was im- 
possible to obtain complete thunder- 
storm reports from stations spaced 
closely enough to permit every thun- 
derstorm to be reported and its loca- 
tion at any given time made known. 


In the Cadillac tests, an intensive 
study was conducted for four days, 
Satisfactory testing periods occurred 
only occasionally, and even under the 
most favorable circumstances the only 
storms which could be located were 
the few which produced the larger dis- 
turbances at both triangulation sta- 
tions. The locations shown by these 
measurements nevertheless could be 
correlated definitely with the changes 
in thunderstorm areas from day to 
day. When they were plotted on the 
daily weather maps for the corre- 
sponding days, it was found that they 
fell consistently within the thunder- 
storm areas shown by the maps. 

These studies confirm the assump- 
tion that short-duration disturbances, 
which are occasionally met on tele- 
phone lines, may sometimes be caused 
by thunderstorms several hundred 
miles away. It is significant that, be- 
cause of their short duration, these 
disturbances are limited in energy and 
would appear to have inconsequential 
effect on message circuits. 


LABORATORIES 
RESHARCHAS IN 
PRIGAL, 


HD TO 
HIGH HAVE, 


DES TAUOIIG SECURIT 


Medal of the American Institute of the City of New York, presented to the Laboratories 
on February 4, 1937 
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H. Co pirts 


retired from the Laboratories on fanuary thirty-first after 
eight years of service in the Bell System 


bd 
thirty- 
ty 


EDWIN H. 


COLPITTS 


An Appreciation by Dr. Frank B. fewetz 


That January 31, 1937, will always re- 
main a marked day in the life of Edwin H. 
Colpitts is obvious. On it, so far as he is 
concerned, culminated the inexorable con- 
vergence of the lines which Nature and 
an established but kindly policy draw for 
each of us who is active in the Bell 
System. At the close of that day he gradu- 
ated to the ranks of those elder statesmen 
of electrical communication to whom is 
accorded the privilege of dispensing wis- 
dom from the storehouse of long ex- 
perience without responsibility as to 
whether or not that wisdom is heeded. 
Could any haven offer pleasanter waters 
after a tempestuous voyage? 

What may not be so obvious is that his 
graduation makes this same last day of 
January, 1937, a marked day in the his- 
tory of the Bell System and in the lives of 
those of us who for long have been his 
friends and associates. Thirty-eight years 
is a major part of the life of most men; 
it is a long time to devote uninterruptedly 
to a single line of work, and relatively it 
is a very long time when the period of it 
covers much more than half the life of a 
great industry of which the work was a 
creative part. 

Colpitts was endowed with talents 
which fitted him for the work he was to 
do. He cultivated and developed those 
talents at great sacrifice and then he had 
the good fortune to be cast in an environ- 
ment where he could employ them. Al- 
most from the day he entered the employ 
of the Bell System the imprint of those 
talents began to show. Today, after the 
lapse of three decades, it is only some of us 
older men who remember that many of 
the tools of our art, many of the methods 
we use and many of our most important 
transmission systems—all now daily com- 
monplaces—sprang from the root stock of 
Colpitts’ disciplined, creative mind. 


[ii] 


But time did not spare Colpitts any 
more than it does most men whose talents 
are inherently greater than those neces- 
sary in a narrow field. Inevitably he came 
in time to be more and more the director 
and critic of other men’s work, the leader 
of group endeavors, the kindly counselor 
and arbitrator, and less and less the indi- 
vidual worker. Always, however, it was 
those same talents which were the direct- 
ing force. 

One cannot live and work in intimate 
daily contact with a man for more than 
thirty years, as I have with Colpitts, 
without coming to know a good deal 
about him. This is particularly true when 
the living and working are wrapped up in 
a common undertaking. One comes to 
appraise ability, intellectual honesty, 
courage, kindliness, compassion, modesty 
and the hundred and one other human 
characteristics that make men what they 
are, at something like their true values. 

If Colpitts has any elements of self 
laudation, of knowledge presumed but not 
possessed or of importance begot of posi- 
tion or by loud and commanding talk, a 
veneer with which Nature encrusts most 
of us humans, it is a very thin and very 
transparent veneer indeed. He has be- 
come and is what he is through sheer 
ability of a high order guided by a stark 
intellectual honesty which he can not and 
dare not compromise. These characteris- 
tics, compounded with an innate kindli- 
ness which rebels at consciously wounding 
a fellow being, and a desire always to see 
and understand another’s point of view, 
have given him a power and influence 
with those who know him which is not 
masked by a modesty and shyness which 
may deceive the casual acquaintance or 
one of little understanding. 

Could anyone ask for a more satis- 
factory companion and associate in a life 
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adventure than one with these qualities? 
Through times of stress, trouble, dis- 
couragement and irritation, or of success 
and elation when one is prone to be 
wounded by his own conceit, the presence 
of such a man is a great comfort and a 
steady governor. I know of no more satis- 
fying feeling than to be certain in ad- 
vance, not of what a man will do or the 
conclusions he will reach when con- 
fronted with a maze of conflicting human 
and material reactions, but of the fact 
that he will set about the untangling with 


no bias, with complete honesty and with a 
sympathetic understanding of human 
frailties. 

Having this feeling toward Colpitts, is 
it any wonder that I view his retirement 
with mixed emotions? I do not begrudge 
him a well-earned leisure which I know he 
will not squander, but I cannot consider 
my own remaining years of activity with- 
out a bit of fear. My solace is in the men 
who will carry on and who can hardly 
have escaped adding to their own stature 
through association with Colpitts. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE AWARDS 
MEDAL To LABORATORIES 


The Gold Medal of the American In- 
stitute of the City of New York was pre- 
sented to Bell Telephone Laboratories on 
February 4, “for researches in electrical 
science which, applied to communication, 
have promoted understanding, security 
and commerce among peoples by trans- 
mitting human _ thought instantly 
throughout the world.” 

In accepting the medal on behalf of 
the Laboratories, President Jewett re- 
ferred to the long and honorable history of 
the American Institute as enhancing the 
significance of the award. Then turning 
toward the future, he pointed out that 
now that distance is no bar to telephony, 
the problems ahead of telephone engi- 
neers will be concerned with speed of 
communication, clarity of transmission, 
economy in the use of physical plant and 
freedom from interruption. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
reviewed the accomplishments of the 
Laboratories citing its pioneering in tele- 
vision, the transmission of pictures over 
telephone circuits, ship-to-shore and trans- 
oceanic telephony, the coaxial cable 
capable of carrying 240 separate tele- 
phone conversations over a single pair of 
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wires, sound recording systems and aids 
to the deaf. “Many distinctly scientific 
achievements,” he continued, “‘have con- 
tributed both to these developments and 
also to the progress of science generally.” 

The presentation dinner was attended 
by O. E. Buckley, O. B. Blackwell, W. 
Wilson, M. J. Kelly, R. L. Jones, A. F. 
Dixon, L. Montamat, W. Fondiller, H. 
Fletcher, C. J. Davisson, K. K. Darrow 
and E. C. Wente; and several executives 
of other Bell System companies. 


LABORATORIES ASSIST IN 
Broapcast SERIES 


Under the supervision of Irving Reis, 
Director of the Columbia Workshop, 
John C. Steinberg inaugurated on Satur- 
day evening, February 13, the first of a 
series of broadcasts on a coast-to-coast 
network of 102 stations in which the 
Laboratories and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System are codperating. It is the 
object of the Workshop to explore new 
dramatic uses and techniques for sound 
as a medium of entertainment and in- 
struction and for this reason the program 
material was approached from the dra- 
matic point of view instead of that of a 
technical lecture. 

Codperating in the broadcast were 
T. E. Shea, supervising technical and 
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W. T. Booru 


of the Apparatus Development Department 
completed thirty years of service in the Bell 
System on the seventeenth of February 


equipment arrangements, and H. W. 
Augustadt. The first program was de- 
voted to the subject of the sensitivity of 
the ear to pitch and pitch changes. 


CoLLoQuiIUM 


AT THE JANUARY 25 meeting of the 
Colloquium Professor L. A. DuBridge of 
the University of Rochester spoke on 
Theory of Photoelectric Emission. He re- 
viewed the theory of the photoelectric 
effect from metal surfaces, based on 
Fermi statistics and wave mechanics. He 
then discussed experimental data showing 
the successes and shortcomings of the 
theory and indicated the direction in 
which future work should be made. 

G. T. Koxuman discussed Constitution 
of Water at the February 1 meeting. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kohman it is generally 
recognized that water in the liquid state 
can not be regarded as simple molecules 
of molecular weight 18. A number of 
theories have been proposed to explain 
the abnormal behavior of water as indi- 
cated by its specific heat, vapor pressure, 
compressibility, thermal expansion, ionic 
mobilities and other properties. A review 
of the literature describing the more im- 
portant theories was given by Mr. Koh- 
man and the abnormal properties dis- 
cussed in the light of these theories. 
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News Nores 


At Mapitson, Wisconsin, Dr. Jewett 
testified in court on behalf of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company as to the services 
rendered it by the Laboratories. 

Dr. Jewett was the guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting held on January 13 at 
the Hotel Commodore under the joint 
sponsorship of the New York Building 
Congress, the National Research Council, 
and the Producers Council Club of New 
York. He spoke on the subject of Re- 
search and Progress in Communications. 

APPROXIMATELY SIXTY salesmen and 
dealers of the Graybar Electric Company 
were guests of the Laboratories on Jan- 
uary 15. The group gathered for luncheon 
and then spent the afternoon on an in- 
spection trip through certain sections of 
the building. Those acting as guides were 
G. F. Fowler, C. D. Hanscom, J. F. D. 
Hoge, F. H. McIntosch, L. S. O’Roark, 
O. W. Towner and F. B. Woodworth. 

A. F. Price and C. H. Rumpet visited 
the Navy Yards at Charleston and Nor- 
folk to study the operation of equipment 
installed in naval ships. Mr. Price also 
visited Wright Field on the development 
of equipment for the Signal Corps. 

THREE TYPES of aircraft radio receivers 
were tested during a flight of the Labora- 
tories’ airplane to Knoxville. These re- 


H. W. MacDouca.Lt 


of the Patent Department completed thirty- 
five years of service in the Bell System on 
the fifth of February 
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ceivers were tested on signals trans- 
mitted by the new type of simultaneous 
beacon and weather transmitters recently 
installed at Knoxville. The engineers on 
the trip were B. O. Browne, F. E. Drake, 
H. Morrison and W. E. Reichle, with P. C. 
Sandretto of United Airlines. The plane 
was piloted by P. D. Lucas, assisted by 
R. J. Zilch and W. A. Funda. 

H. A. Arret spoke on High Frequency 
Broad-Band Wire Transmission before 
the Detroit-Ann Arbor Section of the 
A.LE.E. on January 19. 

* * * * * 

Arter E. O. Scriven of the Apparatus 
Development Department received his 
B.S. degree from Beloit College in 1906 he 
taught mathematics and physics at Fort 
Worth University for two years. He then 
continued his education at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology where the 
degree of S.M. was conferred on him in 
1911. Immediately joining the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Western Electric 
Company, Mr. Scriven became associated 
with the development and testing of var- 
ious types of vacuum tube and mechani- 
cal amplifiers. In this connection he was 
responsible for laboratory and field tests 
and some of the development of the 
Shreeve mechanical amplifier. In 1915, 
when the transcontinental line was opened, 


D. D. Haccerty 


Executive Vice-President of Bell Labora- 
tories Club completed thirty years of service 
in the Bell System on the ninth of February 
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E. O. Scriven 


he took part in the installation and opera- 
tion of the initial repeater equipment at 
Pittsburgh and Chicago and some of the 
equipment at Buffalo. A year later he de- 
veloped and constructed the first com- 
mercial vacuum tube oscillator and was 
associated with the design, construction 
and field testing of experimental carrier- 
telephone and carrier-telegraph systems. 

During the War Mr. Scriven worked 
on several different types of amplifiers for 
Army and Navy use. Following this he 
was in charge of engineering groups re- 
sponsible for the design of various vacuum 
tube apparatus including amplifiers, meas- 
uring equipment, precision apparatus and 
carrier systems for both telephone and 
telegraph. Since 1925 Mr. Scriven has been 
in charge of groups handling the electrical 
design of all special products except radio, 
such as equipment for public address, 
sound pictures, power-line carrier, train 
dispatching and clinical aids, as well as 
special applications for the agencies of 
national defense. A five-star service em- 
blem, which Mr. Scriven received on the 
seventeenth of January, bears witness to 
his twenty-five years of service. 

* * * * * 


THE PLANT of the Philco Radio and 
Television Company at Philadelphia was 
visited by O. M. Glunt, H. J. Delchamps 
and H. C. Atkinson to discuss drafting 
and related practices. 

P. C. Paquette has been in Kansas and 
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Colorado in connection with the trial 
installation of the Type-J carrier system. 

THE CONVENTION of the American 
Wood Preservers Association held in New 
Orleans was attended by C. H. Amadon, 
R. H. Colley and R. E. Waterman. While 
there Dr. Colley spoke at a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon on Poles and Pole Problems. 


H. W. Hermsacu 


of the Apparatus Development Department 
retired from active service last October 


G. Q. LumspEn and R. E. WaTreRMAN 
visited the Gulfport test plot to inspect 
wood specimens undergoing tests there. 

H. F. Dopce participated in a Sym- 
posium on specifications of mechanical 
engineering materials sponsored by the 
A.S.T.M. and A.S.M.E. Mr. Dodge’s sub- 
ject was Statistical Methods and Specifica- 
tions of Quality. 

W. A. SHEwHART was elected president 
of the Institute of Mathematical Statis- 
tics at the annual meeting held in Chicago. 

On January 28, Dr. Shewhart lec- 
tured before The Franklin Institute on 
The Application of Statistical Methods to 
Manufacturing Problems. 

H. A. Freperick and J. J. KuHn were 
at Hawthorne recently to discuss prob- 
lems relating to the manufacture of coin 
collectors and the combined handset. 

MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS concerning 
crossbar apparatus were discussed by Mr. 
Frederick, B. Freile, J. R. Fry and D. H. 


Gleason with engineers at Hawthorne. 
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On January 26, L. E. Abbott lectured 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute on 
The Welding of Non-Ferrous Alloys. 

J. D. Cummincs and H. G. Artur with 
A. G. Johnson of the Western Electric 
Company visited the C. H. Dexter Com- 
pany at Windsor Locks, Connecticut, to 
discuss condenser-paper problems. 

L. N. Hampton and E. W. Genr vis- 
ited the Advance Pressure Casting Com- 
pany of Brooklyn in connection with die | 
castings for dial mountings. 

B. O. TEMPLETON spent a week at Haw- 
thorne discussing problems concerning 
the manufacture of coin collectors. 

C. W. McWittiams, at Kearny, dis- 
cussed motor-driven condensers for use in 
cable-carrier systems. 

At a Symposium on physics and metal- 
lurgy held jointly by the Institute of 
Physics and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Boston on January 28 
to 30, R. M. Burns spoke on Corrosion of 
Metals and C. J. Davisson on What Elec- 
trons Can Tell Us About Metals. ¥. C. 
Nix, E. E. Schumacher and J. R. Town- 
send also attended this Symposium. 

B. L. Ciarke addressed the Lehigh 
Valley Section of the American Chemical 
Society at Bethlehem on the subject 
Microanalysis. Dr. Clarke was recently 
appointed a councilor of the New York 
section of the Society. 

T. C. Fry attended a meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

H. E. Menpenua.t and V. L. Ronci 
were at the Naval Research Laboratory 
to discuss vacuum-tube problems with 
engineers of the U. S. Navy. 

W. S. Gorton and J. R. HEFELE re- 
cently visited the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

J. B. Ke tty was in Albany to demon- 
strate the 4B audiometer before the New 
York State Board of Education. 

K. K. Darrow spoke on January 18 
before the Brown University Chapter of 
Sigma Xi on the subject Spinning Elec- 
trons and Spinning Atoms. 

On January 18, A. J. Ahearn discussed 
Electron Microscope Studies of Thermionic 
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Emission and Grain Growth of Thoriated 
Tungsten at a meeting of the Mathe- 
matical-Physical-Chemical Club of West- 
field, New Jersey. 

S. A. ScHELKUNOFF spoke on Directive 
Antenna Arrays at the regular meeting of 
the Colloquium held at the Deal Radio 
Laboratory on February 5. 

L. H. Germer, on February 5, spoke 
before the Physics Colloquium of Colum- 
bia University on the subject The Struc- 
ture of an Organic Crystal—An Electron 
Diffraction Study. 

R. M. Bozortu spoke on various as- 
pects of ferromagnetism at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute on January 22 and 
at Amherst on February 8. 

H. T. LANGABEER has been in Mem- 
phis, V. T. Callahan in Cincinnati and 
J. H. Sole in Cincinnati and Evansville 
cooperating with the telephone companies 
in applying emergency-power equipment 
during the flood period. 

R. D. DeKay and C. W. Van Duyne 
studied small ringing machines at Che- 
shire, Connecticut. 

A. J. Wier visited the Toledo-South 
Bend cable-carrier installation in connec- 
tion with development problems on 
standard systems. 

On January 26, R. L. Tambling re- 
turned from Philadelphia where he has 
been engaged for the past six months in 
work on the coaxial cable system. 

A. WEAVER was in Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, from January II to 15 on matters 
pertaining to a field trial of the new 
128B1 teletypewriter subscriber set. 

V. P. Tuorp was in Washington from 
January 18 to 23 in connection with a 
trial installation of a new constant-grid 
polar-supply circuit for telegraph systems. 

H. G. Jorpan and R. S. Hawks are 
making attenuation measurements at car- 
rier frequencies on cables in the vicinity 
of La Grange, Indiana. 

L. F. SraeHLer is at Mt. Pocono ob- 
taining high-frequency line data on a test 
line eighteen miles in length. 

A. W. Leserr is in Kansas, making 
tests at high frequencies on the Fort 
Scott-Wichita line. 
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C. M. Hezsert visited Phoenixville re- 
cently in connection with single-span 
open-wire impedance measurements. 

A. A. HEBERLEIN and A. C. THompson 
were in Southfields, New York, on a 
field trial of a new type of vacuum tube. 


R. I. Witkinson recently served as one 
of the members of a prize committee of 
Eta Kappa Nu, honorary electrical en- 
gineering society. 

Durinc JANuARy several members of 
the Laboratories were in Richmond and 
Norfolk in connection with work prepara- 
tory to the commercial trial of a ror tele- 
typewriter line concentrating unit work- 
ing in conjunction with a 3A teletype- 
writer switchboard. Among these were 
W. M. Bacon, F. S. Kinkead, W. V. K. 
Large, G. A. Locke, C. W. Lucek, F. J. 
Singer and C. White. 


W. P. Gary 


A sHoRT PERIOD of association with the 
Laboratories was brought to a close by 
the death of W. P. Gary on January 27. 
Mr. Gary joined the Laboratories last 
August and since then had been a junior 
draftsman in the circuit group of the 
Systems Development Department. 


* * * * * 


In connection with the field trial of 
the Type-J carrier-telephone system being 
installed between Lamar, Colorado, and 
Wichita, Kansas, several engineers from 
the Laboratories have assisted in instal- 
lation and system tests. Among these 
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were J. P. Hoffmann, F. A. Minks and 
L. J. Scott of the Equipment Develop- 
ment Department; J. O. Edson, G. H. 
Huber, H. T. King, R. W. Lange, C. W. 
Lund, F. A. Muccio and C. W. Schramm 
of the Toll Development Department; 
and H. E. Curtis, J. T. Dixon, B. C. 
Griffith, H. R. Moore and W. H. Tidd 
of Transmission Development. 

W. K. Sr. Crarr assisted at New Haven 
in completing plans for the trial of a 
Type-H carrier-telephone system for the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad between New Haven and Bos- 
ton. V. J. Hawks and D. Robertson, in 
connection with the same project, were in 
New Haven and Boston. M. L. Almquist, 
H. J. Fisher, E. I. Green, L. R. Montfort 
and J. T. O’Leary inspected this carrier- 
telephone installation at New Haven, 
Providence and Boston. 

Mr. Montrort and Mr. Rospertson 
also visited Little Rock and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, where a similar trial is being 
made on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

E. D. SunpE presented a paper en- 
titled Currents and Potentials Along 
Leaky Ground-Return Conductors at the 
Winter convention of the A.I.E.E. held in 
New York from January 25 to 29. The 
paper was discussed by K. L. Maurer. 

W. W. Srurpy visited Roanoke and 
Knoxville in connection with high-voltage 
joint-pole use studies. 

Aw automatic oscillograph for record- 
ing low-frequency induction on certain 
toll circuits of the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company was installed 
at Eastbank, West Virginia, by J. C. 
Davenport, Jr.,O. D. Grismore and C. W. 
Irby during the week of January 18. 

THE LaBoraTORIES were represented 
in interference proceedings at the Patent 
Office in Washington by J. W. Schmied 
and W. F. Simpson before the Board of 
Appeals, and A. J. Zerbarini before the 
Primary Examiner. 

E. V. Griccs was in Boston during 
January on interference proceedings. 

R. T. Hotcoms appeared before the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 
connection with an application for patent. 
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W. L. Brack visited Louisville to dis. 
cuss speech-input equipment for WHAS, 

AIRCRAFT AND GROUND-STATION radio 
equipment was inspected by E. A, 
Bescherer, A. K. Bohren, R. C. Carlton, 
W. Gabel, C. A. Warren, A. R. Brooks 
and W. A. Woods at Newark Airport. 

AN INVESTIGATION of contacts in step- 
by-step banks was made by C. E. Nelson 
in several central offices of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company in Toledo. 

THe Bett System Eastern regional 
conference on college employment prob- 
lems and other personnel matters, held in 
New York on January 28 and 29, was at- 
tended by W. Wilson, G. B. Thomas and 
R. A. Deller. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Thomas 
attended the Western regional conference 
in Chicago on February 2 and 3. 

E. J. THIELEN addressed the Parent- 
Teachers Association at Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School on January 15. The 
subject of his talk was The Brooklyn Tech 
Boy in a Laboratory. 

M. L. Witson and E. J. THIELEN at- 
tended the Thirteenth Annual Science 
Luncheon held under the auspices of the 
Science Council of New York City at the 
Biltmore Hotel on February 6. 

C. J. Beck and W. E. REIcu LE visited 
the Naval Research Laboratories at Belle- 
vue, D. C., to discuss the testing of radio 
receiving apparatus. 

Four-sTAR SERVICE emblems signifying 
the completion of twenty years of service 
in the Bell System were awarded to 
several members of the Laboratories dur- 
ing the month of February. In the Ad- 
ministrative group Miss Eileen D. 
McLaughlin completed twenty years of 
service on the tenth; in the Apparatus 
Development Department, E. L. Nelson 
on the second and C. J. Beck on the 
seventh; in the Research Department, 
J. B. Kelly on the fourth and H. R. 
Clarke on the nineteenth; in the Systems 
Development Department, A. A. Mayer 
on the seventh; in the Plant Department, 
Miss Agnes G. Kerr on the thirteenth; 
and in the Patent Department, C. E. 
Ramsbotham on the seventh and Miss 
May G. Reilly on the twenty-sixth. 
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Sound Reinforcing System for 
Hollywood Bowl 


By A. R. SOFFEL 
Physical Research 


N the occasion of the first 

demonstration of the repro- 

duction of orchestral music in 
auditory perspective at Philadelphia 
in 1933* Dr. Jewett said in part, “What 
we have done is to produce pick-up 
microphones, amplifiers, electrical 
filters, transmission lines and loud- 
speaking reproducers so perfect that 
the entire frequency and volume 
range of the most exacting orchestral 
and vocal music can be reproduced at 
a distance without impairment of 
quality. We have also worked out the 
arrangements by which substantially 
perfect auditory perspective is pos- 
sible. . . . These new tools offer not 
only an enlarged field of possibility to 
the musician and the composer for the 
production of auditory effects, but 

*RecorpD, May, 1933, p. 254. 
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likewise a great broadening of the 
audience which derives pleasure from 
such effects.” 

A new demonstration of the po- 
tentialities of this equipment was 
given at the Hollywood Bowl in 
California last August, when the re- 
production of orchestral music in 
auditory perspective was heard for the 
first time out-of-doors with the or- 
chestra present. The occasion was a 
concert presented by Paramount Pic- 
tures with Leopold Stokowski acting 
as the conductor. The special equip- 
ment required was developed by the 
Laboratories and installed by Labora- 
tories and Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts engineers. 

The Hollywood Bowl is a natural 
amphitheatre situated in a hollow 
surrounded by low hills. Oval in form 
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with the stage at the lower end, its 
tiers of seats rise in curved rows up 
the sloping hillside at an inclination 
of about 12 degrees. It seats 22,500 
persons. The orchestra plays in a 
large conical sound-reflecting shell on 
the stage. This shell raises the sound 
level effectively in the front and 
central portions of the seating area 
but not adequately in the side and 
back sections. 

To correct these inequalities in 
sound distribution and to increase the 
general level of the music throughout 
the Bowl a multi-channel reproducing 
system was installed. This system also 
offered the additional advantages that 
special effects could be obtained with 
it by changing the volume and sound 
quality with manual controls and that 
the loudness of the singers or solo in- 
struments could be increased rela- 
tive to the orchestra. 

In providing such equipment for 
the Bowl, conditions not previously 
encountered in indoor auditoriums 


had to be met. Since no walls or ceil- 
ing were present to reflect sound, ar- 
rangements had to be made to direct 
all of the low as well as the high fre- 
quencies toward the audience. More- 
over, since the loudspeakers had to be 
placed near the orchestra to create the 
illusion that the sound all came from 
the orchestra, care had to be taken to 
prevent the sound from the loud- 
speakers from feeding back into the 
microphones, which would cause sing- 
ing. These and a number of similar 
difficulties were overcome by using 
new equipment particularly designed 
for the demonstration. 

The general plan of the system as 
installed was to provide three micro- 
phone positions in front of the or- 
chestra: one at the left side, one in the 
center, and one at the right side. A 
separate amplifier-channel of high 
power was provided for each of these 
positions and the output of each 
channel was connected to separate 
loudspeakers mounted above the or- 
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LOUDSPEAKER BRIDGE 


Fig. 1—A typical stereophonic channel—three like this one were used in the Hollywood 
demonstration 
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Fig. 2—A bridge structure was erected to hold the two and one-half tons of loudspeakers 
that were used in the Hollywood demonstration 


chestra-shell in positions correspond- 
ing to the microphones. Six micro- 
phones were used on the three chan- 
nels. Two were connected in parallel 
on the left channel to give a satis- 
factory balance for the cellos, harps 
and bass viols, because the micro- 
phones had to be placed close to these 
instruments to avoid feedback. Two 
were located at the center so that one 
would be available to switch in instead 
of the regular microphone for vocal 
soloists. At the right, in addition to 
the regular microphone, there was an 
extra one out in front of the shell. 
This was used for harp and cello solo 
numbers instead of the regular micro- 
phone. The volume controls were lo- 
cated in the center of the seating 
area about three hundred feet back 
from the shell, and at this position the 
gain of all three channels could be 
varied by one control. When the 
soloist’s microphone was switched to 
the center channel, however, a sepa- 
rate volume-control was provided for 
it so that the level of the voice could 
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be changed independently of that of 
the orchestra. Quality control made 
it possible to accentuate the low fre- 
quencies and temper the very high 
frequencies and an equalizer com- 
pensated for the characteristics of the 
loudspeakers, microphones, and _air- 
transmission path. The amplifiers 
were adjusted to keep the system 
below the “‘singing”’ point at all times. 
The acoustic power output of the side 
channels was two hundred watts per 
channel and that of the center chan- 
nel half that capacity. 

The loudspeaker groups on the 
sides consisted of four multiple-unit 
high-frequency horns each driven by 
two receivers. These were mounted 
above two low-frequency units, like 
those used in the Philadelphia~-Wash- 
ington demonstration, which were 
placed one on top of the other with a 
common extension. This extension 
presented an area of ten by twelve 
feet at the mouth which made the 
low-frequency units directive down to 


fifty cycles. The sound beam of the 
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Fig. 3—Dr. Harvey Fletcher and W. B. Snow at the control 
station of the sound reinforcing system 


horns, both low- and high-frequency, 
was about eighty-five degrees wide 
and fifty degrees high. The center 
loudspeaker group comprised two high- 
frequency horns and only one low- 
frequency unit, which was built out 
to ten by ten feet in mouth area. The 
field current supply to each side group 
consisted of three power units, while 
two units supplied the current for the 
center group. 

To mount these two and one-half 
tons of loudspeakers above the or- 
chestra shell it was necessary to con- 
struct a bridge structure 112 feet long 
and twelve feet wide, forty-five feet 
above the ground. The center 
speakers were directly above the 
center of the shell and the side 
speakers were each forty-five feet 
from the center of the bridge. The 
bridge was artistically draped and 
lighted, which added not a little to 
the appearance of the shell. All ampli- 
fier and circuit equipment was 
mounted in a room at the stage. 

After the system had been installed, 
acoustical measurements were made 
with a high-speed level recorder at 
various places over the seating area of 
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the Bowl and the hor- 
izontal angle of the 
high-frequency horns 
was adjusted to direct 
more of the sound to 
the back seats than 
to those in front. 
This resulted in a 
fairly even distribu- 
tion of sound over the 
seats; 10 db was about 
the greatest difference 
between any two posi- 
tions. The maximum 
gain settings were 
found with no audi- 
ence in the Bowl. With 
an audience, however, 
four or five db more gain could be 
used without trouble from “singing.” 

In actual tests with the orchestra 
present an increase in sound power 
of forty times (sixteen db) was 
obtained when the gain of the system 
was set at maximum. Although ordi- 
narily this much amplification was 
neither used nor desirable it was avail- 
able to accentuate crescendos. Even 
in the first row of seats where the 
sound of the orchestra itself arrived a 
fraction of a second before that from 
the loudspeakers, the illusion that all 
the sound was coming from the per- 
formers was still strong. At the rear of 
the Bowl, one-tenth of a mile from the 
stage, the music level was at full 
volume; and for the first time vocal 
soloists could be heard satisfactorily. 

This demonstration was a good il- 
lustration of how telephonic research 
can help to expand the horizon of 
music. The multi-channel reproducing 
system described here gives to an or- 
chestra a covering power previously 
unattainable and makes _ possible 
fortissimo effects which could not be 
duplicated by the simultaneous efforts 
of hundreds of musicians. 
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A New Timing Motor for Oscillographs 


By E. R. MORTON 
Special Products Development 


NE of the problems in the de- 

sign of oscillographs is that of 

providing an accurate timing 
scale. With the rapid record oscillo- 
graph* this is accomplished by a 
motor-driven timing disk which, by 
interrupting a light beam every thous- 
andth of a second, superimposes tim- 
ing lines on the oscillogram. For pre- 
cise work it is customary to estimate 
time between the lines to 0.0002 sec- 
ond, so that it is essential for the lines 
to be very accurately spaced. The 
timing disk itself can be readily made 
to the desired accuracy; the chief 
difficulty is in securing a motor that 
runs at a sufficiently uniform speed. 
A synchronous impulse type motor is 
employed, and its speed is controlled 
by a hundred-cycle tuning fork which 
interrupts the current to the stator 
coils. Any motor of this type has a 
tendency to “hunt’’—that is, to oscil- 
late slightly from its mean position as 
it rotates. Although the motor that 
has been used for this purpose has 
proven fairly satisfactory, a new 
motor has recently been developed 
which has the advantage of greater 
ease of starting, and considerably 
greater torque and stability. 

A diagrammatic representation of 
the original design of motor and its 
driving circuit is shown in Figure 1. 
Current from a battery is switched 
alternately back and forth to the 
windings of the upper and lower 
electromagnets by the action of the 
controlling tuning fork. With the 
~ *REcorp, August, 1930, p. 580. 
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motor running at synchronous speed, 
current is connected to the upper 
windings as two of the rotor poles are 
approaching the pole-pieces of the 
magnets. Flux induced by the cur- 
rent, indicated by the dotted arrows, 
attracts the rotor poles and thus pro- 
vides a driving torque. As these poles 
reach the centers of the pole-pieces, 
the current is switched to the lower 
magnet winding, so that the two poles 
then approaching the lower pole- 
pieces will be attracted in a similar 
manner. This alternate switching of 
the stator current provides the driving 


Fig. 1—Diagrammatic representation of the 
motor and circuit originally employed as a 
timing motor for the rapid record oscillo- 


graph 


torque and keeps the motor at the 
correct synchronous speed. 

The appearance of the motor with 
front cover plate and bearing re- 
moved may be seen in Figure 2. Hunt- 
ing was reduced by a “loose” flywheel 
on the rotor shaft, which tends to 
damp out changes in the rotor speed. 
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Fig. 2—Arrangement of the original timing 
motor 


A resistance was used in series with 
the battery to protect the motor wind- 
ings from burning out should the 
tuning fork contacts stick. 

It had been discovered some years 
ago that a condenser connected in 
series with the winding of such a 
motor, of a capacity slightly 


cuit, as shown in Figure 3, but so 
poled that the flux in the two left. 
hand windings is in the same direction 
but opposite to that in the two right- 
hand windings. A permanent magnet 
field is employed to increase the ef.- 
ficiency and stability of the motor. 
The flux due to this permanent field 
is always in the direction indicated by 
the solid arrows, while that from the 
electromagnets is alternately in the 
direction of the dotted arrows and in 
the reverse direction. Under the con- 
ditions shown, the flux due to the 
electromagnets assists that of the 
permanent magnets in the two left- 
hand poles and opposes it in the two 
right-hand poles. Since the maximum 
flux caused by the electromagnets is 
about equal to that of the permanent 
magnets, there is double strength flux 
in the two left-hand cores and zero 
flux in the two right-hand cores. 
The spacing and positioning of the 
poles have also been changed so that 
two of the poles on the rotor are just 
approaching the two left-hand pole- 
pieces when the net flux tends to build 
up in the left-hand magnets. By the 
time the next reversal of current oc- 
curs, there will be two poles just ap- 
proaching the right-hand pole-pieces. 


The general action is thus similar to 


less than that required for 


resonance, provided powerful Th 
electrical damping, and’ thus -- 
improved the stability of the 
motor. This principle was in- \ 


corporated in the new motor. 
With a condenser in the cir- 
cuit a transformer is em- 
ployed to couple the rapidly 


reversed current of the bat- 


4 


tery to it. Instead of arrang- 


ing the four windings into two Kt 


waa 


parallel circuits, they are con- 
nected in series in a single cir- 
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Fig. 3—Diagram for the new type of timing motor 
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that of the earlier motor except that 
driving action takes place at the two 
left-hand or the two right-hand poles 
instead of at the two upper or two 
lower pairs of poles. Since the force 
applied to the rotor is proportional to 
the square of the flux, this type of 
motor is materially more powerful 
than the earlier type because of the 
superposition of a permanent-magnet 
field on the electro-magnetic field. 
Details of the design were worked 
out so that the new motor would fit 
into the housing of the former motor, 
and space was found for the perma- 
nent magnets as well. There are four 
of these in bar form, as shown in the 
lower part of Figure 4. They lie across 
the face of the motor, over the bear- 
ing, and are clamped by crossbars at 
the top and bottom. Besides the major 
changes in the new design, a tungsten 
lamp was substituted for the resistor 
in the battery circuit. The lamp has 
the advantage of having a low re- 
sistance at ordinary temperatures, but 
with the high temperature that would 
be caused by a short circuit, the re- 
sistance increases several fold. In this 
way adequate protection is provided 
without material loss in efficiency. 


Fig. 4—The new timing motor employs 
permanent magnets, and the pole faces are 


differently shaped and positioned 


The new motor has been found to 
meet all performance requirements 
satisfactorily. It synchronizes easily 
and no sustained oscillation or hunt- 
ing has been found. 


An Aftermath of the New England Floods 


“There could be no finer illustration of Bell System re- 
sourcefulness and unity than the coéperation rendered 
in this circumstance by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
the Western Electric Company. The efforts of all were 
harmonious and unremitting toward the one objective of 
keeping service interruption at a minimum.” 

— Annual Report of the Southern New England 

Telephone &§ Telegraph Company for 1936. 
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Millions of tiny bits of precious-metal alloys, called contact points, are used in the 

Bell System where circuits are to be closed or opened. Sometimes it is necessary to find 

out the composition of one of these contacts without taking enough material away from 

it to impair its operation. These pictures show how the Microanalytical Laboratory of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories goes about the job. 


(1) Taking a sample of metal from the contact point of a relay. A piece of glass, sand- 
blasted on one side, acts as a file to abrade a little of the contact metal. 


(2) The glass slide is then put into the neck of a tiny flask in the bottom of which is a 
little aqua regia (hydrochloric and nitric acid). Vapors of this rising in the flask 
change the metals to their chlorides; hence the dark stain at the point of the slide. 


(3) 4 minute drop of water from the capillary tube in the chemist’s right hand is 
thrown on the stain, from which it dissolves all chlorides but that of silver. The solu- 
tion is then drawn back into the capillary, and the gold chloride is separated from it 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


by ether extraction. (This separation is not shown in the illustration.) 


By a still smaller pipe the gold chloride is withdrawn from the tube. 


The gold chloride is then dropped onto a clean glass slide. This is placed under a 


microscope and a tiny fragment of thallium nitrate is added from the little bottle 
in the foreground. 


Crystals such as these show the formation of thallous gold chloride, a positive 
proof of the presence of gold in the solution. 


To confirm this, a portion of the solution is introduced into paper impregnated 
with mercurous chloride. Gold is reduced, forming a bluish black spot. 


These crystals prove the presence of silver in the original metal. They were formed 
by first dissolving the residue on the roughened slide in ammonia and were pre- 
cipitated under the microscope when the ammonia evaporated. 
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Measuring Loudspeaker Response 
Automatically 


By. H. F. HOPKINS 
Transmission Instruments Development 


HE measurement of response 
characteristics of loudspeakers 

is of major importance in their 
development because it shows how 
faithfully they reproduce the required 
range of frequencies. Single frequen- 
cies of known energy level are applied 
to the speaker and the intensities of 
the resultant tones are measured. To 
cover the frequency range may require 
as many as a hundred individual 
measurements. An electrical oscillator 
is used as the source of the single fre- 
quencies, and the intensity of the 
sound radiated by the loudspeaker is 
measured with a microphone whose 
output is amplified, rectified and then 
applied to an indicating instrument. 
This procedure not only consumes 
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time but is open to the objection that 
the selection of a series of discrete fre- 
quencies for measurement may miss 
narrow resonance peaks entirely. To 
avoid this difficulty an automatic 
system which makes a continuous rec- 
ord of the response throughout the 
frequency range has recently been de- 
veloped by the Laboratories. 

The elements of the new system are 
shown diagrammatically in Figure 1. 
The variable-frequency oscillator is 
connected either to the loudspeaker 
under test or to a calibrating circuit. 
The sound from the speaker is picked 
up by a condenser microphone, the 
output of which, after being amplified 
and rectified, is applied to a differ- 
ential relay. This relay operates the 
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magnetic clutches which control the 
attenuator to maintain a constant 
output for the amplifier. When the 
output of the amplifier increases the 
clutch moves the attenuator in the 
direction required to reduce the out- 
put, and vice versa. The amount the 
attenuator moves as the frequency is 
changed serves as a measure of the 
variations in the output of the loud- 
speaker; and this motion can be re- 
corded by making the control lever of 
the attenuator operate a recording 
pen which is held in contact with a 
aper chart on a revolving drum. 

The drum of the recorder is con- 
nected directly to the oscillator and 
both are rotated by a synchronous 
motor. Thus the record chart pro- 
gresses under the recording pen at the 
same rate as the variable oscillator 
sweeps through the frequency range. 
The attenuator steps 


are in decibels and the 
oscillator has been 
specially constructed ° 
to synchronize the os- 
cillator frequency set- 


OSCILLATOR 


FREQ- 
UENCY 
SCALE 


need of cams or other complicated 
mechanical arrangements to synchro- 
nize the oscillator with the record 
chart on the rotating drum. 

The calibrating circuit contains a 
variable attenuator network which 
puts a known voltage in series with 
the microphone to check the system 
and assure that the output level con- 
forms to the scale on the chart. The 
calibrating panel includes a low-fre- 
quency equalizer to compensate for 
the drooping characteristic which is 
normally associated with condenser- 
transmitter amplifiers. Provision is 
also made for connecting an external 
frequency source to the calibrating 
circuit and for connecting an external 
input such as a special microphone to 
the amplifying system. These features 
are included to provide the system 
with as much flexibility as possible; 


MOTOR 


tings with the fre- 
quency scale of the 


record paper. The re- 4 
sult is a continuous 
record in decibels of 
the variations in out- 
put of the loudspeaker 
throughout the fre- 
quency range. f 

The oscillator used 
in this equipment is a 


CALIBRATING 
ATTENUATOR 


MOTOR 


° 
AMPLIFIER 
MAGNETIC 
CLUTCHES 


GAIN 
CONTROL 


RECTIFIED 
IN OUTPUT 


it 


13A which has been 
modified to take heater 
type tubes. This does | 
away with the neces- 
sity for storage bat- 
teries for filament sup- 
ply and C batteries. 
A special variable con- 
denser eliminates the 
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Fig. 1—The attenuation required to keep the output of the 
microphone amplifier constant is recorded as a measure of 
the variations in loudspeaker output 
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Fig. 2—A record of the output of a loudspeaker 
throughout its frequency range is made automatti- 
cally on a chart. E. C. McDermott is the operator 


with them it can be used to test de- 
vices other than loudspeakers, such as 
phonograph reproducers and ampli- 
fiers, or to measure transmission-line 
characteristics. 

The amplifier has six resistance- 
coupled stages and the output is recti- 
fied to operate the clutch mechanism 
which controls the re- 


range may be covered in ap. 
proximately one minute or 
three or six. The release clutch 
will disconnect the motor and 
allow manual adjustment of 
the drum and oscillator. 

The power supply includes a 
vacuum-tube rectifier which 
provides both oscillator and 
amplifier with plate voltage; a 
copper-oxide rectifier to sup- 
ply heater current for the 
amplifier tubes and field cur- 
rent to the clutch magnets; 
and a transformer which pro- 
vides heater current for the os- 
cillator tubes. The voltages re- 
quired for the condenser trans- 
mitter and the plate of the 
transmitter amplifier are sup- 
plied by batteries. 

Before observations are 
made the pen is adjusted in its 
holder so that it is on the base 
line of the record paper when 
the automatic potentiometer 
is at the zero position. The 
clutch-release lever is then 
pressed and the drum and oscillator 
are rotated until the oscillator is set 
for 1000 cycles. If necessary the pen 
point is then adjusted to rest on the 
10o0o-cycle line of the record paper. 
The drum and oscillator are then set 
at 50 cycles and the oscillator set for 
50 cycles by timing with its reed. 


chart at 10 db per inch. 


cording pen. The auto- 4 
120 half-db steps. This 6 2s va 
covers the full 60-db on 
range of the record $ 
a 


A gear box with a 
shifting lever permits 
changing the speed of 
the recording drum so 
that the frequency 
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Fig. 3—Response-frequency characteristics are recorded in 
decibels. The frequency range of the apparatus is from 30 


to 10,000 cycles 
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To adjust the amplifier system, the 
output key of the oscillator is thrown 
to the calibrating position and the 
amplifier gain is manually adjusted 
so that the pen rides at a predeter- 
mined response level which is depen- 
dent on the sound pressure calibra- 
tion of the microphone. With the gain 
properly adjusted the base line will 
indicate a pressure of one bar for an 
oscillator output of one-quarter watt. 

The system as thus adjusted will 
measure sound pressures at the micro- 
phone up to 150 bars (43 db above the 
base line) without overloading the 
amplifier circuit. This is adequate for 
most loudspeaker measurements but 
in special cases where higher pressures 
are encountered an input attenuator 
which brings the maximum reading 
up to 1000 bars can be inserted. In 
this case the base line indicates 10 
bars for a quarter-watt oscillator out- 
put. The frequency range is from 30 
to 10,000 cycles per second. 

The equipment, excepting the loud- 
speaker and microphone, is installed 
in a double cabinet. On one side are 
the amplifier and recording mechan- 
ism and on the other the oscillator, the 
calibrating equipment and the power 
supply. The loudspeaker and micro- 
phone are usually installed in a sepa- 
rate room which is sound proof and 
whose walls, floor and ceiling are 
covered with extremely efficient ab- 
sorbing material to minimize reflec- 
tion effects. 

This automatic response measuring 
system not only has the advantage 
that it gives a sweep-frequency record 


at 


Fig. 4—The amplifier and recording mech- 

anism are in the cabinet at the left and 

the oscillator, the calibrating equipment and 
the power supply are at the right 


which practically eliminates the dan- 
ger of missing narrow peaks, but also 
is much faster than making direct ob- 
servations. The complete frequency 
range can easily be traversed in a 
minute with the automatic recorder 
while from half an hour to an hour 
were needed to make the large number 
of observations previously required. 
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These thin crystals were grown between 
parallel glass plates from a water solution 
of the substance. They were formed by 
super-saturating the solution by cooling it 


after it had been inocu- 
lated with a seed crystal 
which was placed be- 
tween the glass plates. 

It is well known that 
all pure substances as- 
sume in the solid state 
a crystalline form which 
is characteristic of the 
substance. In that form 
the constituent atoms 
are arranged in a regu- 
lar repetitive manner 
rather than at random 
as in a liquid. Most 
large crystals, however, 
are composed of many 
small ones which are 
oriented more or less at 


Thin Crystals 


random. For the investigation of certain 
properties of crystalline substances it is 
necessary to avoid the effects of random 
orientation and the boundaries between 


the constituent crystals © 
by making measure- 
ments on a single crys- 
tal, the larger the bet- 
ter. Large flawless crys- 
tals of some materials 
are difficult to produce 
but for most measure- 
ments only thin plates 
of known orientation 
are required. The 
method described here 
makes it possible togrow 
such plates, and in some 
cases it has been found 
easier to make them in 
this manner than to grow 
large complete crystals 
as is usually done. 
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